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To the HONOURABLE 


CHARLES Marqueſs of WORCESTER 


My Lord, 


CAE 2d 


Am ambitious of laying at your Lordships teet theſe few Sheets ; which I durſt 


not have done, had they not been very few, and had I not conſiderd, that the 
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2&2 leſs we interrupt your better ho!irs, the more eafily we may preſume on your 
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Lordships Goodneſs and Pardon. 1 will neither tire your Honour with a Dedi- 
cation-harangue, nor pretend to let the World know your Worth, as if it - were not either 
well known, or corfiderd of, till an Epiſtle-Dedicatory :should bring ittolight; all that know the Name 
of Sourxstr, know likewiſe that you deſerve its T itles, and have a firm claim by many approved 
Actions to all the Glories that wait on that HOUSE}. Nor will I beg and beſpeak your favour in de- 
fence of theſe Papers, may I but only hope that yo11r Honour may approve them as hints and little 
Remembrances of thoſe Notions by which you j aſs your Sentence ſo judicioully on thoſe many 
Pieces of Painting which your Lordship has ſeen in your Travels. 


Your Lordships, 


Molt Devoted Servant, 
EM. 


To the READER. 


(JOU muſe give me grains of Allowance if this Tranſlation be not ſo very exa# as it ſbould be, for our Tongue, as Sir Harry Woot- 
| ton here ( as every where) judicioaſly obſerves, ts barren and poor in expreſing words for any thing of ſolidity and uſe, and refines, 
and runs laviſbly into things of Froth and Complement. *Tis therefore in the Tranſlation, that I could only uſe the dry French and Italian 
Terms ; but yet ſo as not to leave them wholly untouch'd, and as they were, if you will but caſt your eye now and then on the Margin, It 
may be askt, why Imeddle mith ſuch things as theſe, which are neither my buſineſs or employ : Ile tell you once for all, That it was not my 
buſineſs indeed, that made me beſtow on theſe ſbeets a ſecond or third reading over in the Original, but my pleaſure ; and if they contribute 
to the more knowing in Painting any freſh Memorandums of their Rules, or to the leſs any new notions which they have not had opportunities 
to confider,or to the Curious any helps in the methods of judging well,all which I preſume they mey do; tis no matter whether 'tmas my buſineſs 
or pleaſure ſince i have my end : The laſt ſbeet, which T have 8aken the liberty to annex out of my own obſervation and experience, is not, that 
1 may paſs it off as doubtful Money in ſuch good Company, but that I really think that this part ought to be touch'd more largely than tis 
done 1n the firſt ſbeet, and is more uſeful than is commonly dreamt it 13, in the diſpeſing the figures according to Nature and Art ; and 1 
take for granted 1t may be (ufficient for the Grounds of Perſpeftive, out of which they may deduce by a ſecond thought the ſeveral other things 
which are not, and I believe, need not be expreſsd, and is the ſummary of what you will mect mith in ſome voluminous Authors of 2 or 300 
ſbeets; Tam fare, *tis the ſummary of what I know from them all : And here I bemail the way that Books lead us about in the knowledge of 
Arts, &C. For whereas, to inſtance in Dyalling and Opticks, we have volumns big enough to frighten any ordinary Man from the entring 
on the Study of them, I dare be bound to make out that in three or four ſbeets all maybe ſaid inboth (that need be ſaid) in that Compaſs, 
mthout the long and tedious Wire=draming of the Art into ſuch a confounded number of Propoſitions as we find them: And *twas on this ac= 
count that I thought theſe fe, yet comprebenſive ſbeets worth the reading and conſidering by the judicious ; ſo that they muſt be favourable 
fince the tranſlating them as intended for no ones ſakeleſs than my own, not to tell you that the Original Papers were of that eſteem and 


account n the place where they mere dramn up, that they thought every letter in them worth Engraving, that they might be more laſting 


than the Plates that gave them being. 
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That we 
may know 
what men 
call the. 
Draught in 
[A] Paint- 
ing we muſt 
conſider 1t 1n 
reference to 


| 


< 


| 


The Firſt Table of the Precepts in Painting about the Draught. 


D That the Draught is a Phyſical Line, or a Mecharucal Lineal Demonſtration, which has always ſome Dimenfions in its breadth, how 


— rp rg which limits and determines the Surface and Area of an Object, and that it marks out the ſeveral parts which are 


3. That the Draught is made of certain Lines which ſerve to repreſent Bodys according to their Forms, Aſpe&.s and Scituations. 


Tts practice, | 


which 1s of 
two ſorts, 
Vix. 


4. That it is the very Being and Make of all Superficies's, which cannot exiſt without 


ing termunated by Lines, which are either ſtreight, 


, | di « hich the Imagina- 
t only runs thro”, and is concern'd in all the viſible things of Nature, but alſo thoſe whic o 
. grot "hs Figure of Body ; but the Subject where 'tis moſt concern'd in, 15 Man's Body, tho' it venturcs at 


qts Defini- -/ contain'd in it. 
tion, as 
circular, or miXt. 
Which is immenſe, fince 1 
Its Extent, 4 tion can form any Idza of, 


the diving into the very Soul, and the exprefling its very Thoughts. 


1. To uſe and accuſtom their Hands and their Judgments to copy good Originals at firit fight, and to make 
a perfect end of the Draught before they begin to ſhadow. 


4 io 1h | } with little work for the Beginning. 
- \:. [B] To copy ſuch Originals as are finiſh'd negligently, ana wit ginning | 
wn, _ "y Fe Not B—_ lin. their Drawing, w :< _ and narrows their Judgment, bur to let their 
d Spirit act freely, that they may get an habit. . 
eBy the fight, | —— 4 To i a ol Boy can rom well or Nature ( before they begin the uſe of Perſpective Rules) fo that 


they may keep their Fancy free, and form their Judgment to comprehend and remember all' things in 
their Appearances. 


To uſe themſelves to take pains chiefly in deſigning after Nature and the Life, where they muſt keep 
themſelves to the making the Figures of a bignels, ro be determined by the viſual Anzle, and of a 


P rtion'd diſtance from the Eye to the Model. ; | 
2. To ſtudy diligently the fine [E] Antique Statues, that they may have the Idza of them always in their 


CI, 


4 Head. : 
reciſely all the parts of their f ; ; 
| e Lau ons ey ban to ar) wy | I. [H] Groſs, and waving, as1t were at venture, which 
4. To obſerye in their [F] Nuditics = make the : = IE equally, and notchr, tor Ruſtique 
| G] Contours by great pieces, as when we are | and Country gures. : : 
| = 1% +1 ni without taking any | 2. [1] Noble, rounded, and certain, by which one 
| _ great notice m_ _  —_ m—_ them _ — gueſs they are deſign'd for grave and 
| | wid | eir Character; Viz. erious perſons. | | 
Or, ſome pro- 5. — = cularly "i the Rules | 3. [K] Great, ſtrong, reſolute, choſen and perfect for 
greſs muſt 5 ** + Geometry and Perpettive, ſous to uſe them | Heroes. ; Cs 
know, that with eaſe and exatnels in ſolid and immove- j 4. [ L] Puifſant and auſtere, which has nothing but 
< they are, able Bodies; for as to Animals, and eſpecially | what is neceſſary and full of Majeſty, for Deifi'd 
& Man, 'tis very hard to defign them by Rule © Bodies and Heroes. 
and Compals, by reaſon of the various dilpo- : E: ; 
fitions of their parts and motions; They muſt ey'n content themſelves in the acquiring ſtrong impreſ- 
fions of them in their minds, to help them to guide their Judgment with reſpect chietly ro their Po- 
ſinion. 
6. Toobſerve as a proper means to mm exa@ly, [M] to compare and oppoſe the parts that meet upon, 
| and traverſe the perpendicular, that they may form a kind of ſquare in their mind. _ 
| 7. To deſign the[N] Models exa&tly without [*] charging any of their parts,it being certain that we cannot 
obſerve an exact and entire juſtneſs, but by proportioning every part to the firlt by comparing them 
| exatly, ſo that when we make uſe of this defigry, we may be at liberty to ſtrengrhen and go over again 
the we judge fit; the Deſign being true; as it faithfully follows, and repreſents the Models 
| C Whether they be Antique or Natural. 
Crither in r. The [O] Plane, which is a flat Superficies, upon which is markt out the form and extent of things 
Geometry in their true meaſur'd diſtances and ſcituations. EE | —_ 
which has I be [P] Profile, which marks out the Parts, Members and the jettings out of ſolid Bodies, their Heights 
: and Proportions. 
I 3. 2 [Q) Elevation, which is that which perfe&ts and finiſhes the Conſtrution of Bodies or Edi- 
Ces. 
; on, X ; . 
| , C1. That we ſee at one view the Object, whoſe Rayes will meet in a Point. 
| 5 >. Thatthe Eye and the Object ought to be both immovable things. 
By Rule and Any | 
y XUE 2NG | perſpettive, | 3. That we muſt ſuppoſe the Outſide or Superficies, as tranſparent [R] between the Eye and the Ob- 
Compaſs erſpective , | 3- _ - I che Þ 
L ? } whichrepre- | jet, thro' which we may mark all the Appearances of the Objeft, which is what we call the Pt- 
ſents the TE. _ 
. The Eye, the Obje&t, and the Picture, ought to plac'd at a proper diſtance, which diſtance we com- 
| _—_ of : monly determine to be double the bigneſs of the Subje& or Pifture : This ſcituation thus de- 
an Object, termined 1s the [S] Principle on which 15 founded the way of repreſenting every thing in true Per- 
where we 


Cider, 


work, for the Pictures which are to be ſeen near hand ; but in thoſe to be plac'd at a diſtance we 


ought to [U] pronounce them like an Artiſt, ſo that there may nothing appear un the Draught our of 
the place whence it oughtto be ſeen, 


Ve. 
are to con- | 5. We ought to make the omg as it were ['T] loſe it ſelf after we have form'd all the parts of the 
C 


| A. The Draught, called likewiſe the Defign. 
B. Such as have not the very laſt touches which expreſs the" very Life, as in Yoſterman's 
Vorſt Pontius, &c. but ſuch ſas are in Fialetti, which 1s inſtar omnium, or Goltzivs, and 
for this purpoſe after him, they may go to copy Sadler's things, Yandike's Poſtures, by 
Voſterman, Pontius, &c. 

C. We muſt not be led away by the artificial help of Squares, which in effe& are only the 
Rules (in the precept for thoſe that have made ſome progrets) ſet before your Eyes, 
which you ſhould - have in your mind, and are an Argument in them that uſe them, 
that they are not practiſed enough in the Art, or at leaſt dare not truſt their own Judg- 
ment in comparing and oppoſing things to the perpendicular, and are glad to have their 
hand guided, becauſe they are not well acquainted with the Proportions of Men, or 
the like Subjects. 

* Charging, z.e. burthening. 

| E. Antique ; theword Antique comprehends the works of Painting as well as Statuary, and 

ſignifies ſuch works as were made (from Alexander the Great's time.till the time the Gorhs 

wy all 1:aly) by the Greeks and Romans. And here $an4raat, Yan Dalenas well as others 

_ = copyed from the Originals at Rome 1n the Farneſe Palace eſpecially , are to be 

conlulred. 

| F, Nudities ; naked Figures of Men and Women, eſpecially Women. 

G. Contours; the Out-lines that deſcribe any Body, the krench ſay, Contourner une figure 
the Dutch call the Out-lines the Stell. . : 

H. Groſs waving; theſe words you will have the 1Idza of, by confidering the Contours 
and mulcling of the little Faunus. 

I. Noble and rounded ; to underſtand theſe words you muſt confider the Contours and 
Mulcles of the Apollo. 

K. Great ; ſtrong and reſolute will be underſtood by the Hercules of Farneſe, 

L. Puiflant and auſtere, may be made out by the Hercules of Commedas. 

M. 'T1s certainly the beſt, it not the only Rule that runs thro' all the work of drawing true; 
to oblerve every particular ſtroke as to its perpendicular parallel and diſtance ; as ſup 
fing I am to draw a figure, the Eye is the mealure of the Face, and the Face of all the reſt 
of the figure: for having drawn an Eye, I make theſe Queries, whether the Corner of 
the Mouth at its proper diſtance, be not always in the tame perpendicular to the middle 
of the Eye (always turning the perpendicular with reſpe& to the Our-lines of the Face) 
whether the other Eye mult not be 1n the ſame parallel or line ; Whether the Eyes, the 
botrom of the Noſe and Mouth, be not parallel to one another ; Whether the diſtance of 
the Eye-brows to the Noſtril, be the ſame as the diſtance between the Noftril and bottom 
of the Chin, and the diſtance between the Eye-brows and Nofſtril be not equal to that 
of the Eye and Mouth ; Whether the thrill of the Noſe be not perpendicular to the cor. 
ner of the Eye? Theſe things and ſuch like muſt be edfirrel 1 without fear of taking 
trom the hkeneſs, that being determined by the ſhape of the Eye, Eye-brows, turning of 
the Noſe, ſhape of the Mouth, and moſt eſpecially by the Out-line that determines the 
Face, as hkewile by obſerving where mens Faces mus of this regularity of features which 
ihou!d be; When this 1s done, we muſt examine farther, for the Shoulders, Breaſts 
Haunches, Knees, &c. according to their perpendicnlars, parallels and diſtances ; vir. how 
many Noles, how many Faces diſtant, perpendicular to what part of the Face, or parallel 
to what lines in the Face, &c. If this Rule be well confider'd, one cannot go amils, bur 
you you will pronounce every thing like an Artiſt. By thus doing you form continually in 
your mind a torm of Squares, and this 1s that only Rule which tew Painters, tho' they go 
by it, or ſhould do, will put into your Mouths. 'Tis explain'd farther in the next Para- 
graph. In drawing therefore we muſt mind the Truth and Grace ; by Truth they mean a 
juſt proportion of each part of figures; by Grace, a certain free and diſengag'd diſpofition 
of the whole Draught, anſwerable to the unaffefted freeneſs of faſhion in Erving Bodies 
which does animate Beauty where it 1s, and ſupply it where it 1s not. : 


| N. The Models taken generally for any Natural Object that preſents it ſelf to be drawn; in 


particular, it ſignifies a Lay-man (as they call it) a Statue, a Nudity, orthe like, ſet up in 
the Academys to be drawn by the young deſigners. 

O. The Plan 1s the repreſentation of the fundamental Scheme or Draught of any work of 
ArchiteCture, &c. ſometimes call'd the Ichnography. | 

P. The Profile often ſignifies an Head drawn ſideways, as they are generally on Medals; but 
here in Perſpective it 1s oppos'd to the Plan, as when we lay the Profile of a Colledge,we 
mean the repreſentation ot the Heights, Depths, and Lengrhs as they are placed by the 
Rulesof Perf ive. 

Q. The Plan gives us the Platform, the Profile, the putting them into PerſpeCtive, and the 
Elevation, the particular Heights, Breadths, &c. of each thing. 

| R. Vide in the Table of Perſpective at the end where this is illuſtrated, by what I ſay of a 
thin Lawn plac'd before our eyes, where the Rays that come thro' will determine all their 
places in the Table or Picture. : 

S. Befides this I am of opinion, that the Line of diſtance rightly plac'd, is the true Rule of 
placing things ſo as that they appear naturally. 

T. The French 1s Amertir, which it I have not rendred right, I am ſorry. 

U. Pronounce, i. e. expreſs them hke an Artiſt. Painting, tho' 'tis the Language of Mutes, 
yet has a way of ſpeaking its thoughts, and expreſſes the ſentiments of the heart, as well as 
if 1t did by word of mouth, 


we may di- < ; 
NiinCtly con- | 


| four things 


' F1. The way of meaſuring propos'd three ways, wa 


Its Age, 
which we 
muſt conſi- 
der 1n 1ts 


— CC no DOD 


—— 
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where we 
| are to ob- 
I ſerve, that, 


——— _ 


Its quality 
in relation 
to theextra- 
ordinary 
ſubjects and 

ons, fol-* 
owing Na- 
ture, either | 
ns IT 1S 


—_—_ 


* - - C— — 
wy 


| 
| 


< 
| three Eſtates | 
[ 


F* 


Ci. The proportions of Man and Woman differ in their height in that | 


The Sex | 


{ 


tt 


times of 


2. Of Youth [ oh 
in the Eſtate $ 
of : 


—_— 


. Of Man- 

ood, whoſe 
Meaſures 
are eſteem'd 
the moſt 
perfect, and 
has for its 


. Young Maids have a little Head, long Neck, low or down Shoulders, ſlender Bodies, Haunches pretty big, their 
. Young Men have their Neck thicker than the Woman's, their Shoulders and their Breaſts larger, their Beliy 


| 3. Choſen, 7.e. [L] made up of parts drawn from divers re Originals, to form extraordinary and perfect figures for great and Heroick Subjects, 


The Second Table of the Rules in Painting about Proportion. 


To take the [ A] Module, and divide it into twelve parts, and each 12th part into four leſs ſubdiviſions : 


Or, Todividethe Face into three lengths of the Noſe, every length being to be ſubdividedinto 12 parts: 
Or, To divide the whole Face into 3 | O] ls ne for 


parts, and each mto four leſs parts or ſubdivifions for 
the little Mcaſures ; which laſt way we ſhall make uſe of in this Table, becaule it appears the beſt. 


Meaſures Ms. EY : þ 
$+ wn we. < i by muſt ayoid the [B] multiplicity of little Meaſures, becauſe they are apr to confound us ; and that we cannot obſerve the juſt and pre- 
are to mind | , The uſe of | , <P ropornions, but by [ C] Oſteology. | 
| this "oo hong hon [D] Thoſe that made the Antique Figures have encreas'd the proportion of the parts, — to the diſtances whence they were to be ſeen; 
. i 2% _ = muſt take notice of when we draw after ſuch Figures, leſt we make our Picture too ſlender and Meſquize, and too long either in the 
. Tr k 
. (hat, 3. In the meaſuring figures of the Relievo we muſt have regard to their juttings out, without which care we may fall into divers great Errors. 
| C4. Wemuſt not have one and the ſame Meaſure for all ſorts -of figures, but give different [E] according to their different charafter. [A] 
| F. ofiubmncel ** Three years, for which we count five lengths of the Face from Top to Toe, viz. from the top of the Head to the botrom of the Belly three; 
- 1.0 eh cy thence to the Foot, two, it's breadth abour the Shoulders is one lengrh of the Face and aneighth part, and in the place of the Hips ene Face. 
ragy+ Fs tO 2. Four years, which has for its height ſix Faces [ G] and one third part, viz. from the top of the Head to the bottom of the Belly three Faces 
its difterent and one third part, trom thence to the ſole of the Foot three Faces ; Pe, there about the Shoulders one Face two third parts about the 


Haunches, one Face and one third part. 
3. Five years to fix, whoſe height is fix Faces and an half, one third part excepted, becauſe the lower parts are too ſhort by one part. Y:4. the 
figure of the Boy ſtanding on Herciles his Arm. 
C1. Nature, which has rine Faces in its height, it bein 

Twelve years to thirteen, for which we have two | about the Shoulders is two Faces, about the Haunck 
ſorts of Meaſures, drawn from — and a half. 

Sixteen years and above, its length in its proportions * 2, The Antique Starnes, vix. That of the eldeſt Son of Laocoon, and arother Antique 
are much the ſame with that of a man of forty years, ; which has its Shouldersand Arms lifted up,which have their heights ten Faces and an 
only differing in its breadth. half, their breadth from one Shoulder to the other, one Head, two | * | third parts, 


equally diyided, its breadth 
es, one Face onethurd part 


. Height ten [H] Faces, counting the firſt from the top 
of the Head to the Noſtril, the iecond [I] to the hole © 
in the Neck, the third to the pit of the Stomach, | 
which they call Carrilago Enſiformis, the fourth ro the Navel, the fifth to the Piramidal Muſcles, thence to the Knee two Heads and an half, and 
as much to the ſole of the Foot, which comes in all ro ten Heads, as you may oblerve in the figure of Hercales [ JJ ] Commodz:. 

The extent of the Arms has the {ame length, beginning from the end of the long Finger, to the joynt of the Wriſts, one Head or Face, from 
the Wriſts tothe bending of the Arm, one Face and a third part, thence to the joyming on the Shoulders, one Head and a third part, from the 
Shoulders to the hole in the Neck, one Head and a third part ; all which make five Heads, to which adding like on the other Arm, will make the 
number of ten Heads ; as tothe rhicknets, we cannot ;- 
determine it, becauſe of the great varicty we meet 
with in Mens Muſcles expreis'd according to their 


the Mulcle call'd the vaſt Extern two Faces ; the Thigh one Head or Face ; the 
Knee two thurd parts and half a fubdivifion, and at the Ancles one third part, 


CI GY, a 
— 


|. 


S 


1. The Breadth of the Shoulders cros'l at the delloid Muſcle two Faces and two thirds. 
2. The Breadth of the PeCtoral Mulcle to the joyning on the Arm two Faces. 

About the Haunches where the two oblique extern Muſcles are, one Face, two 
third parts, and three ſubdiviſions. 

< 4. The Thighs at the biggeſt place one face. 

5. The Knee one third part, three fubdivifions and an half. 

6. The Leg at the biggeſt 15 two third parts and one ſubdiviſion. | 

the Woman hath a longer Neck, the parts at the Breaſts and the ; 7. The extremity of the Ancles one third part, one ſubdivifion and an half. 

lower parts of the Belly bigger by half a part or thereabout, which | 8. The Feet, one third part, and an half, halfa ſubdiviſion, their length one Face, one 
makes the ſpace from the Breaſt to the Navel leſs by one part, and | third part, and one {ubdivition. 

the Thigh wks about a third part: As to the breadth of the Wo- C | 

man, ſhe hath her Breaſts and her Shoulders narrower, her Haunches larger, her Thighs at the place of their Articulation or joyning on, ſo too; her Arms 
and Legs thicker, her Feet ſtreighter, and becauſe the Women are more fleſhy and fatter, their Muſcles are the leſs ſeen ; which 1s the reaſon that their 


Contours 1s more even and ſmooth. | | 
and Thighs long, and their Feet little. 
Haunches narrower, their Legs and Thighs 


character. ; 3. 
. The breadth of the figure ſeen front-wiſe, and with- 
out motion, V77. 


(SS) 


— 


ſlenderer, and Feet larger. 


. Simply ſo, for common and Comes Subje&s: Men of duller wit; and a moiſt temperament ought to be of an heavier and rough proportion, the 


Muſcles appearing very little diſtinguiſh'd from one another, the Head big, the Neck ſhort, the Shoulders high, the Stomach little, the Knees and Thighs 
thick, the Feet large, as in the figure of the little Faunus. 


. Fine and agreeable for grave and ſerious Hiſtories ; the figures of the Hero's ought to be well-ſhap'd, the Haunches high and upright, the Joints well knit, 


little and compa, free from fleſh and fat, as the figure of [K] Apollo; obſerving for ſtout and war-like Men, that they ought to have the Head lntle, the 
Neck thick and neryous, the Shoulders large and high, the Body and Paps elevated, the Haunches and Belly little, the Thighs muſcly, the principal Muſcles 
rais'd upand krut together, at their Head and Axis, the Legs ſmooth, their Feet flender, the ſoles of their Feet hollow. 


Roman Hiſtories, giving by this means a Charatter of force ſufficient to execute Actions agreeable to the deſcriptions which Poets make. 


| 4. Exceeding, which 1s proper for the Repreſentations of the fabulous Divinities of Hero's and Giants, whoſe Actions are ſupernatural ; in which we ought 


only to ſet out the great pieces which ſerve for the form and beauty of the Body, and give them meaſures and equal to their heights, diverſi- 


tying _ only by their bigneſs ; but as for common figures, we ought to follow the deſcription of the Hiſtories, to repreſent faithfully the form of 
their ſhape. 


and at the Haunches one Head, two third parts, one ſubdiviſion, and at the place of | 


6 = 


| A. The Decempeda, the Meaſure or Rule uſed in ArchiteQure. 


O. Face divided into three parts, from the root of the Hair on the Fore - 
head to the Noſe, thence to the bottom of the Noſtril, ti:ence to the bot- 
tom of the Chin; or becaule the top of the Head to the Fore-head is © :» Noſe 
length, you may reckon from the top of the Head to the Noftril orc Face, 


| whuichis the ſame thing as from the Fore-head to the Chin. 


diviſions, that if you have a mind heartily ro confound your ſelt, 
do it ſufficiently. 

C. Ofteology ; By either conſidering a Skeleton, ſuch 2s are in many places to 

be ſeen, or at leaſt their draughts in ſome good Anatomys, as in S2izelizs, 
the French Anatomy-Tables, or the like. TT 

D. The reaſon that Antique or anticnt Statuarics enlarg'd the proportions of 
their figures, was this, becauſe being plac'd [o ':1gh, they tore-thorten'd a little : 

 Orelfſethey made them ſtooping a little rowards us (which Fitr::245 calls ro 
ſupinatio ſtatue) the reaſon was, that the viſual beams of our Eye extended to 
the head of the Statue, being longer than that to the foot, muſt neceſſarily 
make the head appear farther, fo as to bring it to an upright poſicion, they al- 
low'd it the advantage of ſtooping towards us. ; 


you may 


_—— 


E. The Meaſure for the Youth are different from thoſe that we meaſure the 


_— figures by ; again, the reſting Hercules 1s eleven, whereas the other 

ut ten. 

F. I placed the figure of this Boy of four or five years 01d, Lecauſe I ſound it 
omutted in the Original. 

G. Faces, ſometimes he calls them Heads, ſometimes Faces, 


H. Thoſe that mean by Head, the length of the who!e Head, make bur «tobe 
Heads generally length and breadth ; as thus, the Head, thence tothe bottom 
of the Breaſts one, thence to the Navel one, thencero the Antipenl1uns, one, 
thence to the middle of the Thigh one, thence to the lower parts of the Knee, 
one, thence to the ſmall of the Leg, one, thence to the bottom oft the Foor, 
one, inall eight. The breadth thus, trom the end of rhe longeſt Finger to 
the Wriſt, one, thence to the bending the Arm, one, thence to te bottom of 
the Shoulder, one, thence over to the other Shoulder, two, thence to the end 
of the other Fingers three. 

I. The hole in the Neck or between the Clavicles; Beſides theſe general Mea- 
ſures, we may inſtance in ſome other which are generally true, e.g. that 
the Hand 1s the length of the Face, that the Thumb 1s the length of the 
Noſe, and fo is the great Toe ; the two Nipples, and the hole in the Neck, 
make a perfect xquilateral Inge, the dittance of the two Eyes are only 
the length of an Eye, the breadth of the Thigh in the thickeſt place double 
to that of the Leg, and treble to the ſmalleſt part of the Leg; from the 
top of the Head to the Noſe, as far as from the top of the Note to the Chin. 

Add here the other remarks in the Table of Draughts the diftance of the Chin 
to the Throat pit, juſt the breadth of the Throat, the diſtance of the Centre 
of the Eye to the Eye-brow, the ſame as the prominency of the Nof'rils, 
and ſpace between them and the — the length of the Fore-finger 
as long as thence to the Wriſt, the length from the Fore-finger to the 
Wriſt, the length of a face. Vid. Leonard Vincy for further Remarks. 

In the Rule of Proportions we mult take notice, that there 15 a difference of 
the Contours in ſome party when they are putin another p_ as when 

ger”th a 


—_—_— 


the Arm 1s bent, 'is lar an when 'tis ſtreight, and the larger the more 
'tis bent ; the reaſon you'll find plain ; becauſe the Bone of the Elbow by 
bending juts out, whereas 'tis in its notch when fireight, and the Skin 1s 
crumpled up, ſo as to be enlarg'd upon occaſion ; the ſame 1s ſaid of the Foot 
and Knees, as Leonardi di Vinci demonſtrates. 


* I ſuppoſe it ſhould be two, though the French is three parts. 


| JJ. The figure of Commodus's Head in Hercules's habit is in the Belvedore. Dio 
fays of his own knowledge, that this Commedzs had Statues erected to him 
in this form, and that he would needs be worſhipped as another Hercules, and 
us'd to dreſs himſelf up in a Lion's Skin, and would have the Lions fo or- 
der'd, as that he could knock them in the head with his Club, and usd to 
dreſs up lame people like Giants of Snow, or Hog-goblins to be ſhot thro 
with his Arrows. 

K. Apollo, the figure is of Apollo having juſt ſhot his Arrow at the Python. 

L. His Pattern is the Hercules, quieſcens in the Hall of Farneſe Palace, 'tis al- 
mioſt as big again as the life, and all things proportionable. 


A. As Deities,of a ſtately and auguſt mean, rural, as heayy and robuſt na- 
ture, Water Nymphs finer than ordinary, to ſhew their "fontily, &c. 


B. Little Meaſures; read Lomay3o, where you ſhall find f::ch divifions and ſub- : 


What we call Expreſ- 
fion in Painting 1S a 
Repreſentation of 

things after their na- 
ture ; which there- 
fore we may conſfi- 
fider in reference to, 


— xz = IEC. Sew 


The Third Table of the Precepts in Painting about Expreſſion. 


C1, All the parts of the Compoſition ought to bear the Image and CharaQer of the Subje&, which C Joy and Peace, all things ought to appear agreeable and calm. 
we would repreſent; ſo that the Idxa may pals from the Picture intothe mind of thoſe that ) Of War, all muſt be turbulent and tull of Terrour. 
look on it, to [A] touch the paſſions which the Subje&t requires according to their diffe- Of grave and ſerious things, we muſt make appear through- 
rence, e. g. ina Subject of _ cut the whole fomcthing of Grandeur and Majeſty. 
2. We muſt ſo far tye our ſelyes to this gencral Rule, that 1f we meet with ſome Circumſtance in the Pefcription of Hiſtory which may invert, and take 
from the Idza, we muſt ſupprels it if it be not abſolutely effential to the Subje&t 3; however we may joyn the Allegorical Figures to repreſent the Myſtical 
The SubjeR ſenſe without nevertheleſs mixing the Fable with the Truth. 


in general, | 3: To this end we muſt take great care to ftuly we!l the Riftory, or the Fable in thoſe Authors that deſcribe it, that we may truly conceive and compre- 
a — _ _ Nature and the Character of it, that we may form a true Idza of it in the Imagination, and ſprezd and carry it thro' all the parts of the 
=_ obſerve, 4- We may take the liberty nevertheleſs of chuſing fome favourable Incidents, to diverſifie the particular expreſſions, provided they be not contrary tothe 
: principal Image of the Subject, or the Truth of the Hiſtory. In the concourſe of the Actions, in diſtinguiſhing the Statues 
5. We muſt oblerye diligently as one of the principal parts, the harmony of the whole [BR] with the Figures, which ought to appear arumated, that 
together z —— —— Whether -—-—— R_—__ _— — — — we do not give them | C] Attitudes anſwering the ſeveral 

6. We muſt take great care of the Modes and | D |Cuftoms, as the Italians call them, to conform things thar paſs in their preſence : 
all things to the Ciſtom of Time, Place, anl Quai1ty, - Or, in the agre2ment and diſpoſition of the light and colour. 
7. We muſt repreſent in one Picture only what we can comprehend under theſe three Uniries [ E] of the fame time, at the ſame view, and what the extent 


C of the Picture can comprehend. 
C1. Brutes act only by 2a motion purely of ſence, all their paſſions being form'd, cither 1n reſpect to thew ſcli-preſervation, or the propagation 
of their kind, 
2. Man is ſolely endued with underſtanding, which renders him rationa! 
Creatures and theſe advantages ; Fit. i. That he carries his face and body upright. 
Simple Na- 1 3- Children diſcern nothing by their underſtandines, but donatvrelly 4 2, That he hath his Eyes and Fars, which are the Organs of the Soul, ſitua- 


1d fr for Converſation, whence ariſes their difference from irrational 
—_—_— | 

ſuch aCtions as exprels rhe motion of their pathons,and fo mark out | tcdin one ſtreight hne, whereas Brutes have one point of their Eye low 
ture, where ; P ) n 


I 
we mult ob- what they deſire, reject, are pleated with, or arc vext at. on the ſid2 toward their Note, the other drawing roward their Ear, their 
ſerve among | 4+ There are two Appetites, or Facuites in the fenfitive Soul, the | natural ſence conducting it felt, trom the {m21 to the hearing, and thence 
living Crea- concupilſcible, to which we attrioute the tweeter Paſions, and the tothe heart. x : 
tures, that, raſcible, to which Wwe g1/C thoſ2 of the violent Eid. ® 2. Thathz can move his Eyz-brows, whoſe point draws toward the Noſe 
5. As there are two inward Faculties, Brein, which draws towards } fſoimctimes; but Brutes move not at all their Eye-brows, their points be- 
ſo there are two c::treriour Motions, I ai the paitons tha: 122 alwaies mclin'd downwards. 
which repreſcnt, and exprets them, YZ procecv from thence. | 4. 'thar he moves the Ayple of his Fye every way, Brutes cannot lift 
which depend, cicher on the Or the Heart, which draws them upwards; whence it follows that men, which have the Angle of 
6. Every one of theſe Paſſions have/ downward all the exte:- | the Eye, and their Fye-brows .of the ſame form with thoſe of ſome 
divers degrees which cauſe different © no! fipns thatdepend on:t, © Brutcs, have likewiſe ſomething of their nature. 
effeRts : tor if the Paſſion be ſweer, the external Morjons are fofr ; hikewile if they be violent and (harp, their external Motions are fo too. 
7. Tho' we may exprels the Paſſions of rhe Soul by tlie ations of the Body, 'tis 1n the face | F] neyerticlets which men more particularly diſcern 
them, by the ſhape of the Eye, and motten of the Eyc.brows. 
$. Thereare two ſorts of lifting up the C . 


1 nS— *_— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Whuch caules a dilation of all the parts: As to the Face, the Eye-brows riſe in 
| Eye-brows, the one at the middle, | the middle, the Eyes half open and tmiling, the Apple of the Eye ſparkling 
The particu- whach argues pleatant motions, and ce Simple and moiſt, the Noſtr1ls a little open, the Checks tul], the Mouth draws the 
lar Aﬀetti- which draws up the corners of the ( cornersa little upwards, the Lips red, the Complexion lively, the Fore- 
prada yo", Mouth, the other at the point of the H Or head fever, — _ | 
Gone accore | fide of the Noſe, which draws up the 5 mT, joy +4 hs Whether of Lovein which the Fore-head is ſmooth and even, the Eye-brows 
Rs ddle of the Mouth, and which arc a little elevated on the fide where the Apple of the Eye turns, the Eyes 
ding to, rage + no rpafe or [ | WLIG COLT RIES | IP EP ye turns, the Ey 
| the effects of Grief and Sadnels. Ne IRE {pork!tng, pretcy operi, the Head inclined toward the object, the Air of 
9. All the Paſhons may be reduced to q Cone Y the Face imiling, and the Complex1on pretty ruddy. 
| C theſe two heads ; Viz. 4 Or, of Def re, which thews its ſelt by the Body, the Arms extended towards 
1 CThe Sex ; Man, as he 1sof a more vigo- | - the object, im uncertam and unquiet Motions. 
rousand reſolute nature, ought !1Ke- | C Where a!l the Body 1s caſt down, the Head careſly hanging aſide, the Fore- 
wiſe to appear in his motions and ; Simple, _) head wrinkled, the Eye-brows elevated to the midft of the Fore-head, the 
actions, more free and bold than the | | 3} Fyes half thut, the 'Moutha little open, the corners downwards, the under- 
Woman, who muſt be more tender } ( lip pout:ng, and dr:uwn back, the Noſtrils ſwell'd.and drawing downwards, 
and modeſt. | | Which makes tae Body move according to the ditpofition of the ſubject, 
\ The Age, whoſe different times and de- | To Sadneſs which cauſes itifit be [ I]amuſed,that then all the parts contratt and palpi- 
Nature judi- | grees carry them to different moti- Mixt with tate, the members tremble and fold up, the viſhge pale and hiv1d, the point 
| ciouſly cho- ons, whether by the Agitations of the | Fear of the Noſtrils elevated towards the Noſe, the Apple of the Eye in the 
| ſen to give | Mind, or the aCtions of the Body.[K] © _ 4 : midſt of the Eye, the Mouth more open at the ſides, the under-lip drawn 
every figure 5 The Condition, the honours wherewith perſons are back, fear adds ditorder, and great concern. 
its proper | inveſted, renders their a&tions more relery'd, their | Whoſe Motions are great and violent, all the parts ſtirr'd, the Muſcles puft 
| character a- Motions more grave,contrary to the populacy, who , up, the Apple of the Eye ſparkling and wild, the point of the Eye-brows 
greeabls to ive themſelves over for the moſt part to their Paſ- | Anger, being fixt towards the Noſe, the Noſtrils open, the Lips big and preſt 
the ations, 10ns; whenee 1t comes, that their external Moti- | down, the corners of the Mouth a little open and foaming, the Veins 
whether it ons are more rude and diſorderly. ſwell'd, the Hair ſtanding upright. | 
be in refe- | Bodys ſpiritnaliz'd or deifi'd where we muſt retrench | ; Whoſe Motions are like the laſt, but more exceſſive and diſorder'd; for 
. Crence to all theſe corruptible things, which ſerve only tor Deſpair, the more the Paſſions are ſtirr'd up, ſo much more violent are the ex- 
the preſervation of life, viz. Veins, Arteries, and ternal Motions. 
ſuch like, making only what ſerves for the Beauty and Form of the Body. 
Angels, whichare only ſymbolical figures, to mark out their Virtues and Offices, where there ought not to appear the draught of any ſenſual Pal- 


& fions; we muſt only appropriate ther characters proper to their functions or operations of Puyſlance, Aftiviry and Contemplation. 


| 


p— 
_— 


| 


—___ 
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A. Toucher, to exprels. 
B. The tout enſemble ; 1t generally ſignifies the harmony that runs thro' the whole 


Picture, and which reſults from the juſt diſtribution of the objes hat com- 
pole the work, we ſay likewiſe ſuch a picture is good taken picce by ; 
but the tour enſezble is not fo, which is the ſenſe of this place. 


 1a,;> 
10 ww3 


C. Attitudes, figniies no more with us in a manner than 2&ion and poſture ; 


tho' it fignifizs really more; And where Ation hasno place, e. 5. Action is 
not applicable to a dead perfon, and we tay better, the ditpofition, than the 
poſture of a dead corps ; fo we ſay, not fo well, this fizure is in an hand- 
lom poſture, but rather m a graceful attitude or ditpoſition. 


D. Cuſtom 1s a judicious expreiting things ſuitable to the lubjeR, 2s to exyroſs 


the laſt Supper by Lamp-l11-ht - a great many Painters forget themſelves on 
that ſubject ) and in the poſture usd in thoſe days and places, which is 2 
very important conſideration mn reference to St. Fo5n's lying in our Saviour's 
bolom ; to do otherwiſe 1s a fin againſt Cuſtom : The drawine the ficures 
about our Saviour in proper habits, fit for their quality and Nation ; not 
dreſſing up two or three 1quab Boobys in Monks Hoods, and bald Crowns 
witha knot of Beads and ſuch like baggatels (the molt unfit comnany. if there 
had been any then, for our Saviour 2s conld be) to do fo would be a ff: 
againſt co:ture, wholly barbarous and Gothick. Michact Anzeis's laſt Tide- 
ment 15 one whole continucel fin agamft cuſtom, from the bozinnins $o the 
end, where ſo many vill:novs Nudives, ſuch Porter-hike Contorfic's; of the 
Mulcles, that it feerns io more ht to be plac'd ina Chappel, thanin a Country 
Ale-houie, where the Country-Scilions are kept, where I have feon mot 6; 


thoſe nimick and rude poſtures h2 has in 11s work; To paint the P.ib;; 
<5 luppoſc 


Action, as that Painter did, who to reprefent where ke laid his Scene of 8 Sca- 


S*%. :% 


cept of this leaf, and to do otherwite would Ee agamit Cuſtom. 


K. Poets and Painters are near a-km, theretore v/./e H9r2c;'s Art of Poetry, 


The Beardleſs Teuth from Pxdagogue zot leofe, 
Does Dogs and Horſes for his pleaſures 1/e, $0. 


| : p f 
| G. Befides the motions of the Face, that expreſs our thoughts, our Hands, Fin- 


gers, &c. help towards the pronouncing the thoughts; and becauſe this has 

not been touch'd on much by any Painters, I will enlarge a httle on the {ud- 

ject, to ſhew how the Hands, &c. help to the expreſſing our ſentiments. 

The raiſing the Hands conjoyn'd towaxds Heaven, is the expreition of Devo- 
tion. 

Wringing the Hands, a fign of exceſſive grief. 

To throw up the Hands towards Heaven, a Note of Admuration. 

Fainting and dejefted Hands, amazement and de{pair. 

Folcing the Hands, AGlenels. 

Holding the Fingers indented, a mufing humour. 

To hold forth the hands together, yielding and ſubmiſſion, 

To lift up one Hand to Heaven with the Eyes, calling God to witnels, 

Waving the Hands from us, to prohubit, 

To hold out the bended Fiſt, Anger. 

To extend the right Hand to any, Pity, Peace and Safety. 

To lay Hands on another's ſhoulder, Authority of ſeizing, 

To ſcratch the Head, thoughtfulneſs and care. 

To kiſs ones Hand, veneration or honour. 

To lay the Hand to the heart, folemn Affirmation. 

Impoſition of the Hand on the Head, BenediCiion. 

Holding up the Thumb, approbation. 

Fore-finger put forth the reſt contraffed, monſtrari & dicier bic eſt, 

Holding up the Fore-finger, forbidding. 

Laying the Fore-finger to the Mouth, bidding filence. 

To give with Thumb and one Finger, parce dare. 


= * 


H. "Twas a Remarque of Sir Harry Wootton, and a good one too, that tho 


gricf and joy be oppoſite in Nature, yet they are ſuch neighbours, and ic 
a-kin in Art, that the leaſt touch of a Pencil will tranſlate a crying Face 
into a laughing one, and if you attend the Rules here gryen tor joy and 


grief, you will find they arc much alike, as cye may find the thing true by 
eXPCerience. 


I, $i iteſt arreſte, I think this the ſenſe of the word, 


TO. 
— qc. ooo. 


| Light, which 


we are t0 


| reference to 


7 


L 
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confider in * The place 


The Fourth Table of the Precepts in Painting about the [A] Clair-obſcure. | 


CLight, either 


asS1t 1s 


( 


| Its Effects, 


which we 


may call | 


The open Field, where'tis extendedand diffus'd, whuch makes the Objedts appear with a great tenderneſs, 
where tis Or, 
_ 98 places, in which 'tis ſhut up and confin'd, where the brightneſs is more ſenſible, but its diminution more Haſted of. | 
CThe light ofthe Sun ought always to be ſuppos'd to be without, and over againſt the PiCture, that it may heighten the foremoſt ObjeRs 


T 


Its uſe where 


Ces, Either 


Sun immediately, and is brisk, and its colour according to the ſeveral Hours of the day, and the Vapours 


which it meets with in the Air. 
Clear Air, thro' which the Light is ſpread, and whoſe colour is a little blewiſh, 
Cloudy Air, which is darker, yet leaves the fight a ' 26 ealineſs of ſeeing the Objects in their true 
colours, being not dazled by the too great briskneſs. Fg 


Artificial, which proceeding from the fire or flame Dyes the ObjeR of a colour conformable to its Original, and which extends its ſelf 
but a little way. | 


Principal, or Soveraign, becauſe its ſplendour is great, and above the reſt, when its Rays fall perpendicularly upon the very top and ſurface 


of an high part, nothing interrupting them. | 
Glancing, which 1s a light ſliding along on bodies elevated either perpendicularly or diagonally. 
| Secundary or diminiſhed, which 1s for things at a diſtance, which we cannot thruſt back butby allaying their briskneſs according to the ſeveral 
diſtances of bodies proportionably to the diminution of the draught, and according to the Vapours as they are more or leſs thick, which | 
may intervene in this diſtance, this being well managed will form tavourable incidents to make the principal lights more remarkable, and 


_ will looſen and unty the lighted parts by the oppoſition of the deep Tents. 


Natural, which comes from the 


Or, 


| and give them the more lively brisknels, endeayouring not to make the body or fourte of light appear, which the vivacity of colours, 


cannot reach and exprels. = Ob > 
We muſt make the brisknels of the principal or chicf light meet on the [B] principal group, 


the Subject. ; 30 "I ; 
' The Light ought to be extended on the great parts, without croſſing and interrupting it with any little ſhadows to make the eminence of 


* the [OO] Relievo ſtand out, and this 15thar which gives the great and graceful [C}] manner. 


and as much as we can on the chief figure. of 


ſpreading of the light putting a kind of rub | 


we may ob- rce of the principal light ought to be onely one in a Picture, as on a Globe, the even 
Cerve, that — hich —— pug and kinders the beſt things from ſhewing themſelves mn the work as rhey arc in nature, having a care 
| of making in one Pitur? two contrary lights. ; | | 
w., We muſt not nicely confine our ſelves to one univerſal and diffuſed light, but we muſt ſuppoſe the «pening of Clouds [D] to make the | 
There are 1n light ſcatter, which may make a kind of heap or group of light, to looſen ſome things, and produce agreeable eftects, putting out the | 
Painting two lights which are on the Earth in ſuch a manner, that they all give way to the light in the Heayens. | : ; gf 
= / =_ Gene- The light ought to be different, according to the quality of things whence it procceds, and the nature i the Subjetts which receive it, 
| ral parts < . 
*e which whol- CSince we cannot make the different effets of light appear, but by ſhadows, we muſt manage well the degrees of it. | 
: ly divide the " The place which admits no light, and where the colours are confounded in obſcurity, ought to be darker than that of the Relieyo, and on 
Picture, and Thoſe which | the more forward part. ; # ; WY ; : : 
which are, | are formed | The Reflex, which is the Return of the light, which brings with it a colour borrow'd from the Subje@ that ſends it back, making as it were 
on bodies i the Rebound of a Ball, which wanders with a greater or leſs Angle, as the place is whence 'tis thrown, and the diſpoſition of the Body which 
| themſelves | returns it ; whence it follows, that the effects oughr to be different incolour and in force, according to the difference of light, diſpoſition, 
by their pro- * or aſpects of the Body. . WY : 
per Relievo's The Enforcement, which is a deepnels, where there can enter no light nor reflex, which is the reaſon that this place remains extreamly dark, 
| where we { depriv'd ofall light and colour, this is thereaſon that the enforcement or ſtrong touches ought never to meet on the Relief of any Member, 
are to ob- , or great partelevated, but in the holes of the Joynts, or the folds preſs'd inthe contours of the Bodiesand the Members. 
ſerve, Tofind occafions ofbringing in the great ſhadows which are form'd, as groups and heaps, which ſerve for the repoſe [E] of thefight, and the 
L unloofing things, the making many ſmall ſhadows being pitiful and mean. 
; Either in plain or {mooth places, in which they are ſtronger than the Bodies that cauſe them, becauſe they have leſs of the reflex light ; but 
| Thoſe that \ they grow leſs and leſs apace, according as they go farther from their Caules, : ; : 
| = mo by uu on the nega Bodies, np am ought to follow the form of the foreſaid Body, according toit's greatneſs or poſition, or the place 
, ituation vf the Light. 
| | Shadow or ſ{cituatio Ligh | | 
;# which we < Cx. To take for the moſt lively heightning, that which ſerves for the teint or luſtre in the light part, as on the contrary we may take that for ' 
i are to diſtin- | the ſhadow in the light'ned part, which ſerves for the luftre or teint in the ſhadow. ; : 
1 guiſh into >. To make a pretty mixture of Colour [F] ſhadow and reflex, which unite themſelyes inthe part ſhadowed, withour interrupting the great 
_ ' Thoſe that Maſles which ought to ſerve for the repoſe of the fight. = Rn ES 
make parts 4 3- To compare diligently the ſhadow with the light, following Nature, that we may avoid the too much formmeng little things in the ſhadow, 
| in which we , whichare not jm till we apply our ſelyes to look on them alone, but togive to ones work the effects of Nature, we muſt work in 
; eneral, and all at one fight. 
| may obſerve, | 4- , on to ſet the ſtrong ſhadows againſt thegreat lights, without ſweetning the harſhneſs [G] by the help of ſome middle Colour, and altho | 
we may be left to the liberty of our Genius, to place the Maſs of light before or behind that of the ſhadow, nevertheleſs, 'ris more to the | 
C purpoſe toenlighten the principal parts of the ſabject. 
The differ- © Wide and Vaſt, viz. In open fields, which renders the difference ofits effetts in reference to height, as thoſe } 
ent effects Immediately from the Sun, which are ſenſible and ſhortned. 
according to Ja, ed From the ſerene Air, which are more ſweet. 
the differ- t comes From the darkned Air, where they appear more diffus'd, and almoſt wm ag 
ence of pla- { From an Artificial Light, which forms the ſhadows dark, and deeply i | 


Or thoſe where the lights coming only from one place makes the ſhadow ſtronger, and the reflex leſs ſenſible. 
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A. Clair-Obſcure, is the knowledge of placing the lights and ſhadows, which 
the [ralians Call Chiaro Scuro,when a Painter makes his Figure as it were, Em- 
bols'dandwith force : ſo that whena Painter chooſes an advantageous light, 
and knows how to diſpoſe of the Bodies in ſuch a ſort that they receive the 
lights which are ſet off with deep ſhades, we ſay the Painter underſtane's the 
Clair-Obſcure. 


B. The principal Group ; a Club, or Amaſsment of Figures gather'd together 
in one Pelozon or Globus, or bottom asI may call it. One may illuſtrate it 
by a conſort of Voicesin Muſick, which altogether ſuſtain one another by 
the different parts which fills the Far with one agreeable Harmony, and if 
you ſhould ſeparate one part, we ſhould ſoon perceive ſomething miſſing 
or ſomething ſbriller than it ſhould be, which would make it diſagree- 
able, ſo if the group be not well balanced with Figures, ſomething or other 
will appear diſagreeable. 

O. The Relievo1s an Embols'd Figure in Sculpture, in Painting 'tisus'd for that 
part that comes boldly out, as if it were really Emboſs'd. 

C. Manner, the habitude that Painters have acquired not only in the manage- 
ment of the Pencil, but likewiſe in the three principal parts of Painting 
viz. Invention, Deſign, and Colouring, and'tis this manner in Painting by 
which we eaſily gueſs this Piece to be Titian's, Tintoret or Rubens's Hang as 
by the ſtilein Writing we gueſsthis tobe this or that Authors. ; 

There 1s a Remark in Sir Henry Wotton, which tho' it comes not in here ſo 
very naturally, yet however is fit to be remembred, which is that ſuch a 
piece, tho'it be judg'd to be of ſuch a famous Painter's, yet we muſt confider 
that they did works of three ſorts as to their perfection, con dil; enxe, con 
ſtudio, & con amore ; the firſt was an ordinary diligence, the ſecond a learn- 
ed one, and the third wasa loving one; j.e. where the Painter took a great 

leaſure and delight inthe work; 1f theſe three concur, the Painting muſt 
excellent: They were _— in their Practice; for the firſt was 
only the Emanative ſtare, inthe lower form, the ſecond was a rational Re- 
fleftion on the Truth, and Meditation on the ſubje&, and the third and 
higheſt was the contemplative part, where they feel a ſecret and filent ac- 
quieſcence above the heats of Fancy, and ſubrilty of Meditation, &c. 

D. Reubran was very famous for making ſeveral lights falling from different 
places on his groups. 

E. The fight would be wearied by being continually employ'd in brisk and 
lighrſom ſubje&s, ifit ſhould not be eas'd now and then by Maſſes of ſha- 
dows which hkewile unlooſe the Objects. 

F. A mixture of Colour, Shadow and Reflex, the fight muſt be ſweetly de- 
ceiv'd by an inſenfible paſſage from brighter Colours to dimmer, and nor 
bye diſtin&ly as the Whites and Yolks of Eggs do in the ſhell, with a viſible 

iſtinftion, but as when they are beaten and blended together in a diſh, 
which may illuſtrate the bufineſs ſomewhat in the fourth at G. 


The Fifth Table about the Precepts in Painting about the [A] Ordonnance 


| 3. The [K}] Contraſt which 
L 


Uninhabited places, where we have the liberty of repreſenting all the extrayagant effects of Nature, and the confuſed pro- 


Cx. Landskip, ) dudts of an inculrivated Land, in an irregular, bur pleaſant diſpofition. _ | 
whether, Or, Inhabited where we ought to deſcribe places of Paſture, of cultivated Plants, of Orchards in fruitful and agreeable Ap- 
Fe | pearances ; becauſe people commonly ſeek out pleaſant places, and ſuch as are convenient for their dwellings. 
e's - Buildi Ruſtique and Country, which we may diſpoſe of in ſuch ſort and form as we think beſt for the advantage of the figures, 
that ought to fs uilcing according to the Idza of the Subjetts. _ : 
ſerve for the Em_y Regular, as Architeture, where we may chooſe its Adyantages by the difference of its [B] Aſpetts and Orders. 
_— | 1. Hold for a general Maxim, to compole in great pieces, and make the ground-plat great enough for the freedom of the 
| - vp way Mixture of figures, and the meeting of all the fine Effects. / "Hp = 
- wx / x we ed 2+ TO neglect often ſome certain places on purpoſe to form the better the whole [C] Mals, and'to make the principal parts 
p more remarkable. 
Ct. The de- ies muſt / 3. To make ſome agitation appear in all things that move, and the due motion receiv'd in animated things, ſo that we may 
| ſigning the 4 enrich the Ordonnance more or leſs according to the Idza and Character of the Subject. 
— tray C Solid and C 7 Nature ; As Mountains, Terraces, Rocks, Trees, to which we muſt diligently proportion their bigneſs to their ſcituations 
7 wh ; From and Plane where they are placed. 
by & ry... Art viz. Buildings regular, and irregular, where the Painter muſt obſerve above all their Geometyal and Perpendicular 
s according to the orders of Architecture, and the Rules of Geometry and Perſpective. | 
The Plane, | s&uch as A voluntary Motion, as that of Animals, in which we muſt always proportion their bigneſs to their ſcituation, and ſtrengthen 
and Poſition ! move. either _ *ÞEir Poſition by the means of the [D] Aquilibrium. : : 
of Bodies, $ b is 'Y Or, ſome extraordinary power, as Plants, and artificial Machins, we muſt mark what may diſcover their Motions, to con- 
which are, | FY form them to their Cauſes. 
: » Thi : In all their differences which can occur in their Poſitions, we muſt propoſe an Even Plane to find preciſely their ſcitua- 
Jian _ tions, and ſettle their place by ſudden breaks and diſtances conformable to their Perſpetive after a juſt and exact ſct- 
_ tuation, according to the diminution of diſtance, whether they are placed high or low. ; 
' Cr py * . 3. * . . . 
C I. The ConjunCtion of the figures, which we may call the knot, becauſe 'tis that which ties together, and conneRts the group, which group 
] =_ ow IS a word derived from the Italian, which ſignifies the concourſe of many Bodies placed high or low. 
In the diſpo- p ul the _— oo 2. The nearneſs of figures, which we may call the Chain, becauſe it holds things faſt ogurnns and joyns them. | | 
ſition of the | '| &ion of th | 3- The Group t always to be ſuſtain'd by ſom that ſeems looſe from it, which ſerves for a butting (E] Arch to extend and 
Ordonnance Subie& n 14 continue it with ſome other Group nigh, to hinder the diminution from being too ſenſible, and leſt they ſhould leparate, or be diſtin- 
there are | ; . - wa | guiſhed too much in om__y [F] heaps; we call it the boutant prop, becaule it ſerves to make the Union of all Groups, that al- 
threegeneral + | > aphoon | _ my are ſeparate _ from another, yet ſo as that they make but one whole [G] of the Ordonnarice ; ſo that the ſight may eafily 
parts - om one to another. 
_— _—_ as The Application of Lights and Shadows, where we muſt obſerve to _— the Effects by placing all the parts of the Subject ; ſo that 
Vit. 2. The pla- : C we may ſee at the ſame time all that the Compoſition of the whole together produces. | 
cing wa C1. We muſt avoid the affeting forc'd [H] Attitudes, by which ſome pretend to ſhew ſome fine part, for by that we fall inſenfibly to 
DN —_ $ The Ations he pur we ought rather chooſe in the ſimplicity of nature the moſt adyantageous aftions according to the qua- 
; : <<# ty of Perſons Subj 
ding to - ——_— 32 =4 weak and lean figures we ought not to expoſe the Nudity for fear they appear poor and Meſquine, but we muſt ſeek for ſome oc- 
4 cafion to cover or repreſs them, to render the parts more agreeable, and of a better Guſt. 
3. We muſt obſerve in general in all the figures of Man's Body, to place well the Head between the Shoulders, the Trunk upon the 

C Haundches, and the wile upon the Feet in a juft proportion. 

C1. We mo to adjuſt the Drapery ſo upon the figures, that they may appear really Veſtments, and not ar all Stuffs thrown at a venture on 
ſome of the parts; to this end we muſt cloath the Model before we pur it in the aftion which we deſign, and for the moſt part rather 
make uſe of Models of Wax, than a Lay-man [7] of Wood, by which we can do nothing but what 1s dry and fpiritleſs. 

Veſtments | 2, We muſt diſpoſe the folds in ſuch a manner, that they may make the great in which the Nudity may appear free, ranging the 
| where, % little folds about the Joynts, avoiding them carefully on the relief and ſurface of the Members, that we do not ſtrain or hurt 
them, but make the Proportions and Motions appear diſengag'd. | 
3. In diſpofi _ Draperies, we muſt raiſe up the ſtuff, and ler it fall lightly, ſo that the Air ſuſtaining the folds may make them fall 
Neat and oft. 


C 


every figure. | 

| To the Ales for altho' the aftions may meet together of the ſame nature, yet the difference of their Aſpefts makes an agreeable 
: Contract. 

we may conſider with 7, the Scituations, according as it may meet above or under the fight, near or far. : 

ts of Painting, but which we muſt obſerye J—_ in the Ordonnance, 


reſpect ——*=—— | To the Cuſtom, which extends univerſally to all the 
le ; nevertheleſs we muſt manage it diſcreetly, ſhunnung the regularity of forms 


without which it will be impoſſible to make it agre 


in their proportion, and never to err from the true likeneſs, 


C— 


a—_— 


CTo the ations which are infinite, according to the difference we meet with in Subje&ts Incidents, and the particular conſtitution of . 


M— 
— — —— 


| 
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A. Ordonnance, 1s the placing regularly the figures in reſpe& of the whole 
compoſure, or the particular diſpoſition of figures, as to the different 
Groups, Maſſes, Contralts, Decorum, AſpeR, and Scituation. 


B. There are five orders of Pillars in building the yy, Dorick, Tonick, Co- 
rinthian, and compound. They agree all in this, that they are round, (the 
Columna Atticurges as ſquare being wholly irregular) and in that they are 
ſenſibly dimiruthed, according to their ſeveral heights, one third upwards, 
in that they have all their Pedeſtals (Sty/obara's) in height a third of the 
whole Column, comprehending the Baſe and Capital (Baſis & Capitulum ) 
and the Architrave _y and Cornice (Epiſtilium, Zophirus & Corona ) a 
fourth part: They are different from one another thus; The Tuſcan a Plain 
rural, one reſembling ſome_ ſturdy Labourer, the length of it is fix Dia- 
meters of the grofleſt part below, juſt as the Foot of a Man is the fixth 
part of his Body in ordinary Meaſure, the intercolumniation is four of his 
own Diameters, 1ts contraction upwards 1s a fourth leſs than the thickneſs 
below. The Dorick a little Trimmer than the Tuſcan ſometimes with Lions 
Heads in the Corruce, and Triglyphs and Metopes in the Frize, its 1 
ſeven Diameters its contraCtion one fifth part above, the intercolumniation 
as muchas his thicknels below. —The Ionick like a grave Matron, its length 
cight Diameters, it chiefly ſuſtains the third ſtory, adorning the ſecond, the 
intercolummation is two of its Diameters, the contraction a fixth part 
above ; this is conſtantly chanell'd, the Capital dreſt with a Spiral Wreath, 
the Cornice indented, the Friz ſwell'd like a Pillow. ——The Corinthian like 
a laſcivious Courtezan; its order is nine Diameters, 'tis placed above the 
Tonich, the Intercolumniation two of its Diameters, and a fourth part more 
the contraCtion above one ſeventh part, in the Cornice there are Teeth 
Cartouſes, (denzell; & modiglione) the Capital cut into the Leaves of Branchs 
Hrſing. —— The Compounded 'tis an amals of all the former Ornaments, 
ts length ten Diameters, it is in the higheſt place, the Intercolumryation one 
Diameter and a half, the Contraftion of the Pillar one fixth part leſs aboye 
than below. -Thisenough for a Painter to know. 


C. Maſſes; wecall thoſe great parts which contain the great Lights or Sha- 
dows, Maſſes: When 'tis almoſt dark we ſee only the ks fo Picture, 
z.e. the places of the great Lights and Shadows. 


D. Aquilibrium ; when one fide of the Picture is fill'd, the other fide muſt 
have = he ke cpuipore it; pl that = — - 7 hay of the _ 
1s rightly ulibre : oO 1N es m uipors'd, that 
is, "for Arm move forward, the other or the like muſt bein a backward 

poſition. 


E. Arc boutant, is an Arch, where we ſuppoſe a Butt or Pillar with an Arch 
to conjoyn 1t with the Building, as likewiſe to ſuſtain it. 
F. Pelorons, 1s a bottom of Thread, globus, heap. 


G. The Tout enſemble explain'd before. 


H. Attitudes, the word ' explain'd before. Michael Angelo, laſt Ju 
ſins _—_ againſt this Rule, and the next by thoſe filthy Nudities 
expreſt. 

I. Men-nequin; 'Tis a Statue in Wood with Joynts, that we may give it what 
poſture we pleaſe. 


K. Contruſt, when in the: ſame Group one figure ſhews it ſelf fide-ways, 
another full before us, a third with the other fide, theſe are ſaid Contrafter 
bien, and as in figures, ſo the ſeveral parts of each figure ought to con- 
traſt well, which you may call ZXquilibre ; this con well gives lite 
and grace to the figures when their Attirudes and Members are ſo oppos'd 
ro one another, that they croſs and ſhew themſelves on all fides. 


There was in theſe French Tables a Pi&ture to expreſs the Ordonnance, 
but becauſe 'tis loſt by me, I think it te ſend you to Rapbaels 
Gymnaſium Athenienſe, and the like, eſpecially the ſeven Sacraments, and the 
reſt of Pouſſins things the only Tremonzen Painter that the Itahans ſeem to 
envy, and who is glorious on the account of the Expreſſion, his Ordon- 
nances, which are exaG as to the particular Groups, Maſles, advantageous 
Contraſts, and the Union of the Tous enſemble. 
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The Sixth Table of the Precepts in Painting about Colours. 


c 
In Oyls, 

| conſidering 

| them 1n 
their 
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1. That we muſt grind the fineſt and the propereſt that we can. 


bers 4; That in putting them onthe Pallet, we muſt mix with the Oy], or other dryers, thoſe that will not dry of themſelves. 
and obſer- 5 .' 


ving 
C1. The great works, where we work, 
after two manners, —— ward. 
2. The force and degree of Colours, YBy mixing with a little Colour,-and the cleareſt of the Oyl, that which 
< which we ought to lay on very J is moſt quick, and appears agreeable, but which becomes very foon 
| Divers man- ſtrong at firſt, becauſe 'tis eafie to dry and hard. 


ners of Pain- weaken them which we wouid thiuſt back, and hikewiſe heighten upon others. 


ng 1 . The Touches, which ought to be bold by the conduct of a tree and ſteady Pencil; with all the freedom poſ- 
coloured wy ſible, that the works ſo fitly toucht up, may appear moſt hnm{ke at a proportion'd diſtance, and may om 
Application | works, ei- lively animated with life and ſpirit. | 
yg Raney fith by 4. The glaz'd Colours, whuch being but as one Colour, we muſt ſee that the under Colour be painted ſtrongly, 
mY A. with Colours whick have more of Body, and which may be laid ſmooth. 
the | 5. The finiſh'd works, that they may be ſecn(> 1. By applying properly each Colour in its place, ſweetning their 
nigh at hand, in which we may work&\ extremities, without tormenting and fretting them, ſo that 


Co two ways; -Hizg, ———=-- their purity may be preſerved. | 
[C] Camieux, where we uſually obſerve the 2. By filling all the grear parts with one ſole Colour, and laying 


| Picture of degradation of Colours, for clungs atar off 4 upon them the different Colours, which form the little things, 


one only Co- by the lights and ſhadows, as with Crayons. which is more ready and quick, tho' ſooner decay d. 
lour, which Baſſo Relieve, which is an Imitation of Sculpture, of whate're matter and Colour it may be of, in theſe two 
Ce call, ſorts of Piftures, we mult work the Colour dry. 
$3 Diſtemper, where we prepare Colours in Size with which we work on all ſorts of matter. : h 
2. Freſco, which is a manner of Painting when we lay 1t on Mortar made on purpole ; where we muſt work readily, that 
the matter dry not, and with much care and neatneſs, laying cach Colour preciſely in its place, intermingling them by 
parcels. 


Water, where we work di- 4 3. Agouache, where we mix the Colours with Gum, and drag the Pencil as in Paint and Waſhines. 


which we call, | 4. Miniature for little works, where the Colours muſt be ground very fine and clean, we mix them lizewiſe with Gum, and 
we work by points : This way 1s but for little and delicate works: We muſt oblerye jn ail thele different ways of Paint- 
ing, as well in Oyl and Diſtemper, that we have our deſign iteady and relolute, all the parts marked out by the fimple 
draught before we apply the Colours ; but more particularly in Diſtemper, as that they being preciſely pur in their places, 

C they may keep and be preſerved near. | —- | | 
C1. That White repreſents Light, and gives the briskneſs an} heightning ; the Black on the contrary as Darkneſs, obſcures 
and effaces the Objects ; ikewiſe Black ſets off rhe light C1. Carnaiizns, where we muſt avoid the affectation of Red Colours, 
parts,and makes them appear by their oppoſition ; and | (which reſembles the fleſh wher, ':is flea'd, rather than the skin) 
they ſerve one and other to looſen the Objects. | D} and the diverfity of yarn or glowing Colours, as the bright 
'# 2. To makea good choice of Colours, the moſt proper to | of diaphonous bodies, which repreſents the variety of the neigh- 
| imitate the good effefts of Nature, avoiding the too 2 bouring Colours, man's skin how delicate ſoever dwelling in a 


Fyalue, where F much chargd manner in —— — > dqown Colour. | 
_ muſt ob=< 3- To lay near together thoſe that arc of their own na- | 2. The Drapery, where we have the whole and perfect hberty of 
ſerve ture proper to help one another, and give a mutual help { chooſing the moſt proper Colour tq produce good effects. 
FOalities a : to raiſe up their briskneſs, as doth the Red to Green, | 3. The Landskip, where we mult obſerve, that the Air, which is 
Quauties aP+ | Yellow to Blue. umverſally over-ſpread, with it ſomething of light, which 
———_—C 1 4. To manage their properties well, ſo as to diſpoſe them | admits nothing dark in the afar off, and which approaches 
them —_ 7 in ſuch a manner that they accommodate themſelves to © the Horizon, which by confequence is moſt clear. 
mg to mer the effets of the great parts of Light and Colour. ; 
5. That the ſtrong Colours make the ſweetneſs to be more lookt on, making them come forward or keep back according to 


C the ſcituation, and the degree of force we give them. | | rh ; 
Agreement, [O] or ſympathy, viz. the correſponding proper- F Mixing and incorporating their Matter, ms Yellow, Red, Purple : Or 
C QUestojoyn them either by — - — The Aﬀnity according to which theyare 2 Luminous, as White,Blue, Yellow. 
1. Where we muſt lay the Colours together in ſuch ſort, that they may be united iweetly under the brisknels of a principal one, 
IntheUnion, that it may participate of the Light which is chief over all the reſt in the Picture, ranging them in a ſort of group where 
we ſee the knot or chain, or the arc:-butting, which ſuſtains the extreme ones fo as connett all rogether, and F make 
an agreeable Marriage or Union. Sg 20 
2. We muſt diſpoſe the different Colours, fo that they partake one of the other by the commiunication of the light and help 
of the RefleCtion, : n: ; | | 
Or, C1. Tothe Contraſt, or the oppoſition which interyencs in the Union of the Colours; that by a ſweet interruption it may raiſe 
up its briskneſs, which without that falls into a fading ditagreeablenels, in which we muſt a&t with much diſcretion. 
| 2. To the Harmony, which makes the variety of Colours agree, ſupplying the weakneſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others, to ſu- 
The Oeco- ſtain them, as by a conſonance well manag'd, where they muſt negle&t on purpoſe certain places, to ſerve for the baſis and 
nomy 1Nma- { repoſe [P ] of the fight, and to raiſe up thoſe which by their briskneſs, domineer, as ic were, and keep upmoſt. 
naging a |.3, Tome tion, where to proportion more eafily the degree of the Colours that fly back, we muſt reſerve ſome of the ſame 
creetly their | * xjnd and entire urity, and then comparethem which ought to be afar off, according to the perſpective lines, to juſtifie the 
different de-4 diminution, obſerving the quality of the Air, which being charg'd with Vapours, dulls them more than when 'tis ſerene. 
grees either , . Td the Scituationof the Colours, where we muſt obſerve to put before in the Picture thoſe which are naturally the ſtronger 
in reference | | jn their greateſt purity ; that by the force of their briskneſs, we may keep back the force of thoſe which are compounded, 
& and which muſt appear at a diſtance ; 'tis in the firſt rank where we muſt apply the Pp Colours, as the moſt brisk, 


not —— we would put them 1n their greateſt force, becauſe the natural Air, which is at a diſtance from the Eye, 
| ſweetens t 
5 


ſufficiently. 
. To their ſubjection to the expreſſion of the Subjects, and the Nature ofthe Matters and Stuffs, wherhet they be ſhining or 
C dull, ſolid of diaphongus, polh'd or rough. 1 


" That we muſt temper or mix the tinted Colours (which we have occaſion for) in as little a quantity as 1s poſſible, it be- 
nn to find chem with a Pencil. Either by laying on the Colours tull, to that we may empalt [A] and 
d incorporate them ſweetly, which will make them hold firm after- 
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A. Empa er, is to lay the Colour on thick, we (ay a Picture is well empaſted 
one _ when there m—__ of _— and it is laid on freely it 
ignifies the putting every Colour in its right place, without confounding 
them, as this Head 15 not painted , 'tis only empaſted. 


C. Camieux, whenthe work is in black and white, where the lights and ſhadows 
are oblery'd, the word 15 deriv'd from was, bumi, but the reſemblance thar 
_ = have with Baſſo Reljews's painted, has rendred this word common 
to Lotn. 


D. Pour Detacher. Titian in the Picture of the Triumph of Bacchas havi 
placed Ariadne on one fide of the Picture, and not > able for tharrealn 
to make her remarkable, becauſe the brightneſs of the light falls on the 
middle, he gives her thereon a Vermilion Scarf upona Blue Drapery, as well 


to unlooſen it from the ground, which is a Sea-Blue, as ſe 'ti 
cipal Figure which he dite&ts the Eye to, a. 


O. Sympathy. Some Colours will not be reconciled, and are incompatible, 
which we may diſcover by mingling them ; if in the mixture we find no- 
thing diſagreeable to the ſight, then they have a ſympathy, e. g. Green is an 
agreeable Colour, which may be made by Blue and Yellow muxt, therefore 
there 1 a ſympathy between them : Blue and Vermillion prgduce an nigre 
Colour, therefore there is an antipathy between them, 


P. When after great lights there are great ſhades, theſe are ſaid fo be the re- 
poſe one of another ; when light and ſhades well manag'd hinder the 
fuſion of the Objects, and lets them not at all once employ our fight, 
makes us ſucceſlively be entestain'd firſt on one, then pn the gether. 
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The Seventh Table about Perſpettive. 


Perſpe#;ve is an Art that repreſents Objetts as if they were ſcen on a tranſparent Medium, thro' which the Rays that are terminated at every part of the Obje&t, coming to the Eye, leave ſome b 
rances or marks on that Medium, which being traced by lines , will give them the like figure there. This + be farther 11luſtrated by aCtually placing a thin a 2_ or the hke hes 
and the Objet, and at a convement diſtance having fixt a ſtick with a little holein it, looking at the ObjeCt thro' this hole and the Lawn, you may eafily dire& your Pencil on the Lawn to the le- 
veral places where the Rays interſect the Lawn, and by thus doing you will form the draught of them, as if don? by the Rules of Perſpetive. 

C1, The Rays that come from the Object to the Eye are called viſu!, if the Object be a line, the Rays with thar lins make a Triangle, if the Object be a Superficies, either plain or ſphzrice), the Rays with it form 
a Pyramidal Form, the Object being the Baſis, the Eye the Apex or Centre of it, and the Rays that come from the Object to the Eye the fides of the Pyramid. 
2. The Eye is not able clearly to comprehend more than quarter ofa Circle, ther-fore th2 Rays viſual ſeldom are extended beyond a right Angle, or take in clearly more than what falls in that compaſs. 
1 3. The Centre then in PerſpeCtive repreſents the Eye of the Spectator, and 15 the Point where all the Rays coming from the Object meet. 
4. The Point of, diſtance 15a point at ſome proper place inthe ſame line where the Centre is, and 1s to determine the interval and diſtance, that the Eye is ſuppos'd to be from the Object. 
| 5. The Line that 1s drawn from the Centre parallel to the Baſis line, is that which forms the Horizon, and that part of it which is between the Centre and the Point of diftance repreſents the 4xi of the Viſual 
Pyramid. 

e With reſpeCt | 6. The Line of diſtance orthe diagonal, isa line drawn from the end of the Baſis line to the point of fight in the Horizon. 
to the ſeve- | 7. The Centre and the Linethat runs thro' it muſt be placed from the Object art leaſt as far as the Objz& is long, otherwiſe the Eye will not comprehend the Object clearly ; if it be nigh the Plan,will be too ſuddenly 
ral Terms | elevated, and things will appear confuſed, and heapt on one anotker, 

The ThevYy, < 1nd Axioms $* 8. The Point of diſtance muſt be at leaſt as far off the Centre as the Centre is from the Object, otherwiſe it will make things fall unnaturally, ſo that the point of diſtance, the Centre and thence to the Baſis, in 2 
to be cx- dire line, will make an Xquilateral m_ 
plain'd, as | 9. All Lines that are perpendicular to the Baſis in the Ichnography, muſt be drawn tending to the Centre or point ef ſehr when in Perſpefive. 

ro. All Lines that are parallel in the Ichnogrephy, muſt be determined by the Diagonzl mm the Perſpective, and fo the lines that are ſlanting, partly by the diagonal, partly by the lines tending to the Centre. 

1 11. The Ichnography is the Pourtrait of the Ground-jlat to be defign'd in PerſpeHive: When 'tis put in Perfpedive, 'tis called rhe Scenooraphick Ignography, otherwiſe the Geomerrich. 

Þ 12, The Parallels that are #quidiſtant in the Ichnography, have their diſtances lefiened im the Scenography (by means of the diagonal) the mzgher they come to the Centre. 

; I3, Figures on the ſame parallel are equal to one another, 1t in difterenr, there 1s the ſame difference between them as there 1s berween the parallel lines, fo that figures more or leſs adyanc'd in the depth of the 

Plan, diminiſh proportionably with the leſſened diſtance of the Parallels. 

14. Whatever is above the Horizontal line 1s ſeen in the under part, and whatever below it is ſeen in the upper part: This makes the difference between the high and low PerſpeQive. 

15, I call that the direct line which falls perpendicularly from the point of fight ro the Baſis line. 

C16. The Baſis line or front-line 1s that —_— the forwardeſt part of the buikling or front 1s to be clevated. 

May be eafily explain'd by an Example, and inſtancing in the fame method I took in delineating Feſas College in Cambridge, the reaſons of which procedure being only coniequences of tome of thoſe Axtoms men- 

} tion'd; Therefore in order to the delineating any place, 

1. We muft have the Ground-plat of the building we areto deſign, with its lengths, breadths and deptlis, together with the height of each building : The lengths, breadrhs and depths are had either by aRuat meaſur- 
ing, or by pacing the ground over (if you know the meaſures of your Reps.) The keight is found by lovking thro” the fights of a £124rant, going backward or forward till the Plumb-/ine fall juſt in the middle of 
the Quadrant inthe degree of 45. for then meaſuring from this place where you Rand, to the foot of the builuing, (only deducting tive foot for the height of your Eye) you have the height of the building : Thus 
the Ichnography of Feſus College, 1s as you find it deduced from the Scale mn Tab. 2. Fig. 1. 

2. I thenmakea Scale divided into two or three hun{red equal parts, it not actually, yet ſo as that cach diviſion Genie ten parts : By this Scale 1 ſet down ray Grownd-7lat, as you fee 1t in the firſt figure : When this is 

done, having a long Rule and a Square, which by ſliding on the Rule, helps you ro draw your perpendicular cafiler, 

You are to reduce 1t into Per{pe:ve, into its Scenographick appearance. Having drawn a line towards the botrom of my paper for my Front or Baſis line, I then divide it into as many equal parts as I find the 
building hasin the Ichnography, or more if you pleaſe: This will ſerve you for your Scale to determine the ſeveral heights, &c. and to theſe divifions you mult with a black Lead Pencil draw lines from the 
Centre when you have choſen it, which choice requires jz{gmert on two accounts, 

For,if the Centre be too nigh the Front-line, then the depth of the whole building will fore-ſhorten too much, if too far off,it will not fore-ſhorten enough. This I will it!uſtrate thus ; Set an open Tankard, or 
the like on a Stand, ſo as at it be a little Jower than your Eye, if you be a great diſtance off it, you can ſee very little or nothing intoit ; if you come nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther edge 
ſeem to be rais'd a little higher than that next you, ſo that you way ſee a little way into it 3 if you conte very nigh it, you ſee too deep intoit more than can well be expreſt im P1Cture, ſo that we ſhall find ſome 
one place which we muſt conclude the moſt convenient for the Draught, and which may be in genera! determin'd to be as far off the front-line as the front-line 1s long: This Rule, tho' it has true grounds, yet we 
ſometimes d1{ſpence with 1t pro re nata, that we may expreſs things with better appearance. 2, We muſt confider how to place this Centre with that advantage that we may expreſs thoſe things moſt, which we 
chiefly defign todo; for you muſt know, that the bottom and top lines of the ſides of the building that run from us, in or nigh the direct line to the Centre, that tho' you ſee the upper part very well, yet the 
ſides that fall berween the ground-line and top, fall ſo very near one another, that 'twould be very difficulr to expreſs particulars in them : So that the Centre muſt be well choſen in reference to this. Therefore 
thoſe buildings which you would ſee moſt of, muſt be plac'd as far off as you think convenient from the direct line that runs to the Centre : (The farther they are, the plainer they are) place therefore thoſe things 
you would ſee leaft of,nigheſt the direct line, and fee whether the others fall according to your mind ; but this muſt bedone after you have drawn your Diagonal, ler I now am to ſhew you. 

. Having pitch'd on your Centre, and having from it drawn lines to every diviſion of the front-line, you are todetermine your Diagonal thus : Having with a pair of Compaſſes meaſured the length of the front- 
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Or, line, take your Compaſles, and putting one foot in the Centre, ſee where the other will reach in the Horizon (of both ſides if you pleaſe) where it reſts, from that point draw a thwart line from it to the laſt di- 

vifion of the front, and this will be truly drawn, or pretty nigh to the truth. That this is ſo, you may conſider it how it falls in reſpe&t of the two laſt Centre-lines : for if where the next line from the laſt is 

7? interſefed by the Diagonal, you draw a parallel to the front between them, as at A. 10. you will have a Khombws, or a ſquare thruſt out of joynt ; if therefore all the fides be pretty equal, then you may be ſure you 
Or Prafice are nigh the right; bur if the ſides that run toward the Centre be too long, then things will not fore-{horten cnough ; if the fides benot long enough, then they will fore-thorten too much. 

Cn the 6. After the Front-line is thus divided, the Centre fixt, and the Diagonal plac'd, then take the breadth of the Chappel A.B. viz. twenty parts ; becauſe this line is perpendicular, it muſt run toward the Centre by Axiom: 


5 
the 9. therefore reckon twenty in the Diagonal, and the Rule laid parallel to the front in that point, will give you a point in the Centre-line which will give you the breadth of the Chappel : Therefore a line 
drawn from A. to B. puts it into the Ichnographick PerſpeFive, the length of the Chappel being ſeventy divitions in the front-line, therefore reckon ſeventy from B. parallel to the front-line, and there you will 
have a point at C,.—-—— The depth of the bulline from the Chappel northward, being 115. from the Chappel, I reckon from D. (where it cuts the Diagonal atten) onwards in the Diagonal, and at 115. 
in the Diagonal, with my Rule as before parallel in this place in the front, I have the point Z. in the Central-line, Its breadth being thirty, I reckon three diviſions, and there is the juſt breadth there; and ſo on: in 
every particular part. Having placed the Ichnography into PerſpeCtive, you may then give every thing its proper height thus : | 

7. The height of the Chappel being 3o. Ireckon 30. on the front-line, and with this length by a ſquare clapt to the front-line, I here drop a perpendicular to that height, and ſo where the other fide of the Chap- 
pel is plac'd, having reckon'd the height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there I draw another line in that height, and then joyning theſe ſeveral heights by ſeveral lines, you have the Profiles of each building. Now to 
diverſifie theſe ſeveral lines, that they confound you not, make the Ichnography when you lay it into Perlpetive, in diſcontinued crooked lines, the heights in prick't Lines, and the tops of each building in continued 
lines,as the Centre-lines are, as 'tisin the Table; you will find by the Scheme what I mean; as you will likewiſe find out the Centre, tho' 'tis not expreſt, as likewiſe the point of diſtance, by continuing the 
Diagonal up to the ſuppoſed Horizon, where it and the Eye is placed. Having done thus according to Rule, then your Art muſt be employ'd for the particular expreſſions of things by drawing and ſhadowing, 
which is the life of this half-form'd figure, which I leave to the Painter, only giving this Caution, not to make the ſhadows fa!l contrary to Nature, as I have ſeen done, where the ſhadows have fall'n to- 
wards'the South, as if the Sun were in the North ; and likewiſe you will ſee by the College finiſht, that Mez3o-tinto is app!ly'd to buildings, as well as figures, and that by only etching the Out-lines, and laying 
a Mexg6-tinto ground uponit, you may finiſh a building, or the like twice as ſoon, and twice as natural, for Vines arc not lo fir to expreſs ſhadows, as I preſume, this way oth; and 'twas on that account that 
I made the firſt tryal of joyning Mex3o-tinto and Perſpettive together, and I hope the way will be follow'd, at leaſt not neglected by the knowing in Mez30-rinto, ro whom I addrels this laſt Sentence. 

8. If any thing happen irregular, as ſlanting walls, wind: corners of buildings or multangular Turrets, or the like, I have for a general Rule to direct them, tho' the doing of it may be deduc'd from the former 
Rules, I have drawn here an Ofagon piece of Pillar, with the circle that 'tis inſcrib'd in, in two places of the ſecond Table, which may be inſtar emium ; and becauſe I putir m the place where 1t 1s lower than where 
the other Diagonal reaches, I mi another Diagonal to run up to the'ſame point of diſtance by the means of making a Rhombzs proportional to the other. I find each fide of this Pillar as long as a diviſion, ſup- 
poſe ten Inches : I meaſure therefore the diſtance of the angle A. from the front-line, and finding it three Inches and ſomewhat more, I lay the Rule parallel to the Baſis in the place of three Inches reckon'd in 
the Diagonal, which gives me the point B. the next angle C. being exa#ly ten Inches ; therefore laying the Rule parallel ro the Baſis in ten degrees of the Diagonal, it gives me another point D. & fic de cateris, 
After you have put the Ground-plat thus into Perſpettive, ſuppoſing it to be 15 Inches high, Iraiſe the Perpendiculars from the ſeveral points, by reckoning 15 Inches m the front-line, orits parallels, where the 
S— dire&s you, and here you may ſee how the Circle becomes Oval, and the ſeveral deyarications what tendencies they have to the Centre: I have drawn this in another place, where the firſt 

© Diagonal 1s my Rule, as you may ſee where it cuts a parallel to the front-line at K. : = : 

9. Nothing remains now but the _ : Here we ſuppoſe the Herjzortal juſt the height of the Eye ; abour 5 foot from the Baſis, then let itbe in this Example, tho' we 'generally place it higher even to a third 
part of ___ of the building, thatthe fide buildings may be expreſs'd more gracetully, and with advantage; bnr this muſt be left tothe judgment and experience of the Artiſt. The Diagonal will be belt deter- 
mined by dividing the laſt diviſion of the Befis-line into 5 parts at G. taking 4 of theſe, ſomerimes the whole 5, becauſe we determin'd before, that the length of the front-line was the diſtance of the Eye 1n the 

WY ron 'F Horizon to the point of diſtance: buthereT take 4, and then make this thediſtance in the Horizon between the Eye and the point of diſtance. You may then either graduate the Plan at the leveral Interſections 

_ I of the Diagonal with the Centre-lines, or elſe ſuppoſe them ſo, and then raiſe the building, as you will find by Perſpectives enough of this fort every where to be met with, and to ſhew how uſeful rhis knowledge 
* may beto Deſigners and Painters, you may perceive by this what you will find at the figure art D. FE. is fideways and in Profile to the SpeCtator, _ ſhews a great deal more of its front than that at E. G. and 

that that at H. G, ſhews nothing at all of its ſides: I ſpeak thus in reference to the figures and their Atiydes, as you find very well illuſtrated 
the Perfection of Painting, 
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y the Ingenjoxs and Learned Mr, Evelynin his Tranſlation of 


